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No. 124. 
« No man of honour, as that word is usually under- 
stood, did ever pretend that his honour obliged him to 


pay his creditors, to regard his word, his promise, or 
his oath’ — 
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TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. | 


New-York, April 2 Ist, 1805. 
Dear SAM, 

THE morning after my publication in your pa- 
per of the 16th of February, my creditors kicked 
up one of the completest rows you ever heard of; 
they swore they’d demolish me without bail or 
mainprize, and I am as confident as I am of my 
own impudence, that they would have whistled me 
into the stone jugy without any ceremony, had | 
not been able to circumvent them by the following 
scheme. 

As soon as I found that their voices were for 
open war, and that they were determined upon 
giving me no quarter—I was off like a shot—I 
clapped my name down at Hardy’s for two seats 
in the next mail, that Iiight ride at ease—Icft my 
curricle and horses in pledge with a livery-stable 
man. for what I owed hit, and had the good for- 
tune to arrive in this place, with a light lieait and 
a still lighter purse, in about twelve hours ride. 





I instantly inquired for the best hotel, taylor, 
hatter and bootmaker that the city could produce, | 
and without much deliberation upon the state of | 
my finances, I opened acccunts with them ail. It 
is really an astonishing thing, that tradesmen and | 
dealers of ail sorts, are more fond of trusting straii- 
cers, of whom they know no mere than of the man 
in the moon, than people who are born and brea im 
the same city with them—for example—my cre- 
dit in New-York is unbounded, and in Pliladelphia 
no fellow will trust me farther than he can sce me, 
and sometimes hardly that far-—There are two 
reasons why aman gets credit—one 1s, because he 
is known, and the other is, because he ts not knwayn. 
The latter is preciscly my case, and the moment 
people begin to know me, I am obliged to ab- 
scond. 

J] have now been in New-York about two months, 
and things begin to wear so unpleasant an appear. 
ance, that I fear I shali shortly be under the neces- 
sity of retreating. My host begins to talk of hard 
times—quarter-day disappointments in receiving 
money—and a number of other little items, by way 
of memorandums, or vather hints; but for my part, 
Ihave been in so many difficulties and have heard 
% much of that sort of work, that I] never take a 
hint of any kind, though it be as broad as my back. 
My tradesmen also begin to look blue at me, and 
Ihave some little idea that my Philadelphia fi zends 
lave got into my weke, In that case, I may expect 





a fresh attack frem that quarter, and must accord- 
ingly keep myself in preparation. 

Who suffers? isa modest phrase for IVho is your 
taylor, or who do you employ? In my case it is 
precisely the same thing, for so sure as a man 
works for me—so sure he suffers—that is, he does 
not absolutely suffer—but he never gets paid. In 
other words, if a tradesman gives me credit for one 
month, it is exactly the same thing to A7zm as if he 
were to give me credit for five years, and afterwards 
forgive the debt. 

Since my sojournment in New-York, I have 
been under the necessity of manoeuvring in a vari- 
ety of ways, to prevent my real name and character 
from being discovered; notwithstanding which, I 
was once within half an ace of being é/ewn. A 
fellow, who formerly kept a billiard-table in Phila- 
delphia, and who knew me we'll (for I one night 
bilked him for haiti a dozen games), accidentally 
met with me at a house of good fame, and dunned 
me for the debt, before at least twenty strangers. 
I swore point blank, that I had never seen him be- 
fore in my whole life, and that I was certain he 
had mistaken his person. He persisted—I swore 
harder—and finally I absolutely persuaded the fel- 
low that I was not the man he had taken me for, 
and that 1 had never been in Philadelphia since my 
arrival from London. As soon as my afiright had 
subsided, I sneaked out of a back door into the yard, 
without paying my reckoning, jumped over the 
gate, and made the best of my way to my lodgings. 
To be publicly exposed before strangers—to run 
the risk of being hooted out of society, as a swin- 
dler, and finally to be a vagabond on the face of the 
earth—were ideas that rushed into my brain, and 
prevented me from closing my eyes till near day- 


lirht. I had then a sound nap, but very unpleasant 
dreams. Creditors. sheriffs, constables and jailors 


passed in review before me. Pay my Lill, says one 
—take him dead or alive, says the second—yow’re 
my prisoner, says the third—dread and water, says 
the fourth—Upon my honour, Sam, the fright 
threw me into sucha fever, that 1 was scarcely 
able to attend to business all the next day, and I 
am very certain, that had I been a man that mind- 
ed trifles, I would by this time have determined 
upon a reformation 

“ Who wants me John?” “ A ventleman sir.’’ 
* Shew himin. Ah Mr. Snip, how do youdo, I’m 
extremely vlad to see you sir, pray sir will you take 
a glass of wine f—I aim sorry sir, you didn’t think 
of putting that smali bill of mine in your pocket. 
I suppose you forgot it.—It’s all the seme—never 
mind, any other ttme will do—try another glass of 
vine sir: what’s your hurry sir—shall always be 
glad to see you.’’"—The feilow absolutely had the 
bill in his hand, and had cailed for his money, but 
was so overpowered by my politeness and eficicous 
ness in pouring him out wine, that he had not boid- 
ness enough to give it to me. 

Pray do you remember seeing an advertisemen 
in one of your city papers, reques'ing my creditors 
to attend at a certain public house, where they 
would hear of something fo the: ontege 2 well 
sir, that publication was made by ty direction, two 
days after my arrival in New-York. And in the 
meantime I sent a letter to the appo ited place 
directed to my creditors, in which 1 informed them, 
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that they were a set of generous, clever fellows, and 
I should have occasion to remember their atéention 
to me, all the days of my life. In fine, I told them, 
that it was to their advantage to hear an enemy 
speak well of them, and that I had said more in 
their favour than many a better fellow would. 

How they swallowed the joke, I have never yet 
been able to ascertain, but I have no doubt that, as 
soon as it is known, that I am in New-York, I shall 
see Many a one in search of me, who knows all 
about the business. 

If my creditors would be willing to compound at 
three pence in the pound, I don’t know’ but what 
my credit would go so far, as to raise money enough 
to pay them off. 

Adicu for the present. 
Yours, &c. 





Ricuarp RANGER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SKETCH OF FARINELLI, THE CELEBRATED 
SINGER. 


TRANSLATED FROM ‘IHE FRENCH, 


The. celebrated Carlo Broschi, called Farinelli, 
was born at Naples; he learned the first elements 
of his art at the school of Scarlati and Porpora. 
Never, perhaps, has a singer received from nature 
stronger, and at the same time more flexible tones, 
& More sonorous and extensive voice. A creative 
imagination, joined with an extraordinary flexibility 
of the organs, enabled him to invent a thousand 
modes of singing, always novel and agreeable. 
Consummate art seconded these fine natural ta- 
lents. ‘ihe most perfect intonation, an incompara- 
ble agility, richness and propriety of ornaments, an 
uniform excellence in the gay style, and in the 
pathetic, the most exquisite taste; such were the 
qualities which he possessed, and which excited 
general admiration. After having delighted Italy, 
Germany, I:ngland, and even France, notwithstand- 
ing the prejudices, which then prevailed in that 
country against Italian music, he was invited to 
pain, not for the pleasure of the public, but for 
that of the monarch. y 

Philip V had fallen into a kind of melancholy, 
which rendered him absolutely incapable of busi- 
ness. ‘The Queen, after having in vain employed 
all the usual means to effect his cure, resolved to 
try upon him the power and effects of music, te 
whose influence the king was extremely sensible. 
Farinelli had just arrived at Madrid, where his re- 
putation had preceded him. The Queen invited 
him to a concert, held in an apartment, adjoining 
that oi the King, and requested him to sing one of 


his Hicst and most pathetic airs. Philip's surprise 
was succeeded by the most lively and tender emo- 
tions: after the second air was finished, he invited 
the virtucso into his apartment, loaded him With 


caresses and compliments, and requested him to 
sing a third piece, im which Farinelli. almost sur- 
passing himself, the King, transported, asked him 
what recompence he desired, and assured him that 
he would refuse him nothing. Favinelli, who had 


been previously informed of the King’s situation 
only begged of his majesty.to suficr himself to be 
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shaved and dressed, which he had not for a long | 


time permitted, and to endeavour to appear in bis 
council, as formerly. From that moment, the 
malady of the King sensii:ly diminished, and the 
singer enjoyed all the honour ef this cure. 

From that time the King could not dispense with 
his presence; he granted him a pension of sixteen 
thousand dollars, and made him a Knight of the 
order of Saint James. He finally raised him to 
such a degree of favour, that Parine!l was consi- 
dered as his prime minister, and, what is most ex- 
traordinary, when in the full enjoyment of fortune 
and of the highest honeurs, he never forgot that he 
was a musician. He mingled so much modesty 
dnd respect in his intercourse with t!e nobles of 
the Spanish court, that he obtained the esteem of 
all. ‘The soul of Farinelli was generous; it is Te- 
lated of him, that going one day to the King’s apart- 
ment, where he was admitted at all hours, he heard 
the officer of the guard say to another: “ Honours 
are lavished on a miserable buffoon, and I, who have 
been thirty years in the service, remain unreward- 
ed.” As soon as Farinelli saw the King, he com- 
plained to him of the neglect, with which his ser- 
vants were treated, and immediately obtained from 
him his signature to the grant of a pension, which 
he delivered to the officer, and thus addressed him: 
“ T have heard you say, that you have devoted thirty 
years to the service of your King; but you were 
wrong in saying that this service was unreward- 
ed; see what the King’s bounty has bestowed on 
you.” 

His credit, under the successor of Philip, Ferdi- 
nand VI, suffered no diminution; that monarch 
added the order of Caltevara to that of Saint James, 
with which Farinelli was already decorated. But 
after the death of this last King, in 1759, the new 
monarch, and the new minister, being unpropitious 
both to music and to the establishments of the pre- 
ceding reign, Farinelli was ordered to return to 
Italy- His pension was, however, continued, and he 
was permitted to carry his wealth with him. He 
left Spain, where he had resided twenty years, and 
established himself at Bologna in 1761. In the 
environs, he erected a magnificent palace, where he 
passed the rest of his life, beloved by the inhabi- 
tants of that city, visited by the most illustrious tra- 
vellers, and always as modest in bis opulence, as 
he had been whilst a favourite at the court of Spain. 
He terminated his career in 1782, at the advanced 
age of more than 80 years. The life of this cele- 
brated singer, written by Father Sacchi, of the 
congregation of Saint Paul, and a great amateur of 
music, was published at Venice in 1784, 

To this notice of Farinelli we will subjoin an 
anecdote, which evinces the astonishing superiority 
@f the vocal powers of this accomplished singer, 
and records the involuntary homage, which they 
extorted even from a rival. 

Senesino. acclebrated Italian singer, was invited 
to London, at the same time that Farinelli was on 
a visit to that city. They knew each other only 
from reputation, and being engaged in two different 
theatres, where they were obliged to sing on the 
same day, and at the same hour, they had never 
been able to meet, and judge of each other's talents, 
At last, however, an unexpected circumstance 
brought them toycther on the same theatre, at the 
same time. Senesino played the part of a cruel 
and ferocious tyyant, and Parinelli that of a van- 
quished hero loaded with chains. The latter. sing- 
ing an air, in which he deplored his misfortunes, 
gave it an expression so pathetic, that he saitened 
the heart of his ferocious adversary, and Sene- 
sino, entirely forgetting both his situation and the 
character of his part, rushed into the arms of Fari- 
neili, with tears of sensibility, and made the most 
lively protestations of friendship and devotion. Ii 
is easy to imagine what must have been the feel- 
ings of the spectators, at the sight of so extraordi- 
Wary a SECNe. 
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70 THE REV. WILLIAM.UNWIN. 
Nov. 26, 1781. 
My dear Friend, 

I wrote to you by the last post, supposing you 
at Stock; but lest that Letter should not follow 
you to Laytonstone, and you should suspect me of 
unreasonable delay, and lest the frank you have 
sent me, should degenerate into waste paper, and 
perish upon my hands, I write again. The former 
Letter, however, containing all my present stock 
of intelligence, it is more than possible, that this 
may prove a blank, or but little worthy of your ac- 
ceptance. You will do me the justice to suppose, 
that if I could be very entertaining, I would be so, 
because by giving me credit for such a willmgness 
to please, you only allow me a share of that univer- 
sal vanity, which inclines every man, upon all oc- 
casions, to exhibit himself to the best advantage. 
To say the truth however, when I write as I do to 
you, not about business, nor on any subject that 
approaches to that description, I mean much less 
my correspondent’s amusement, which my mo- 
desty wiil not always permit me to hope for, than 
my own. There is a pleasure, annexed to the 
communication of one’s ideas, whether by word of 
mouth, or by letter, which nothing earthly can 
supply the place of, and it is the delight we find in 
this mutual intercourse, that not only proves us to 
be creatures intended for social life, but more than 


patience with philosophers—they, one and all, 
suppose, (at least I understand it to be a prevailing 
| opinion among them) that man’s weakness, his 
i necessities, his inability to stand alone, have fur- 
nished the prevailing motive, under the influence 
of which, he renounced at first a life of solitude, 
and became a gregarious creature. It seems to me 
more reasonable, as well as more honourable to my 
species, to suppose, that generosity of soul, and a 
brotherly attachment to our own kind, drew us, as 
it were, to one common centre, taught us to build 
cities, and inhabit them, and welcome every stran- 
eer, that would cast in his lot amongst us, that we 
might enjoy feltowship with each other, and the 
luxury of reciprocal endearments, without which a 
paradise could afford no comfort. ‘There are indeed, 
all sorts of characters in the world; there are some 
whose understandings are so sluggish, and whose 
hearts are such mere clods, that they live in soci- 
ety without either contributing to the sweets of it, 
or having any relish for them—a man of this stamp, 
passes by our window continually—lI never saw him 
conversing with a neighbour but once in my life, 
though I have known him by sight these twelve 
years—he is of a very sturdy make, and has a round 
belly, extremely protuberant, which he evidently 
considers as his best friend, because it is his only 
companion, and it is the labour of his life to fill it. 
I can easily conceive, that it is merely the love of 
eood eating and drinking, and now and then the 
want of a new pair of shoes, that attaches this man 
so much to the neighbourhood of his fellow-mortals; 
for suppose these exigencies, and others of a like 
kind, to subs:st no longer, and what is there that 
could possibly give society the preference in his 
esteem? Ife might strut about with his two thumbs 
upon his hips in the wilderness, he could hardly be 
mere silent, than he is at Olney, and for any advan- 
taze or comfort, of friendship, or brotherly affec- 
tion, he could not be more destitute of such bless- 
ings there, than in his present situation. But other 
men have something more than guts to satisfy ; 
there are the yearnings of the heart, which, let 
philosophers say what they will, are more impor- 
tunate, than all the necessities of the body, that 
will not suffer a creature, worthy to be called hu- 
man, to be centent with an insulated life, or to look 
for his friends among the beasts of the forest. 
| Yourself for instance ! It is not because there are 
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any thing else perhaps, fits us for it-—I have no | 
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no taylors, or pastry-cooks to be found upon Salis. 
bury Plain, that you do not chuse it for your abode 
but because you are a philanthropist—because you 
are susceptible of social impressions, and have a 
pleasure in doing a kindness when you can. Noy 
upon the word of a poor creature, I have said all 
Liat T have said, without the least intention to say 
one word of it when I began. But thus it is wiih 
my thoughts—when you shake a crab-tree, the 
fruit falls; good for nothing indeed when you haye 
got it, but still the best that is to be expected from 
acrab-tree. You are welcome to them, SuCIpAs 
they are, and if you approve my sentiments, tel} 
the philosophers of the day, that I have out-shot 
them all, and have discovered the true origin of 
society, when I least looked for it. 
Yours ever, W.C., 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNIVIN, 


My dear William, 


‘the modest terms, in which you express 
yourself on the subject of Lady Austen’s com- 
mendation, embolden me to add my suffrage to 
hers, and to confirm it by assuring you, that | 
think her just, and well founded in her Opinion of 
you. The compliment indeed, glances at myself; 
for were you less than she accounts you, I ought 
not to afford you that place in my esteem, which 
you have held solong. My own sagacity there. 
fore, and discernment, are not a little concerned 
upon the occasion, for either you resemble the pic- 
ture, or [ have strangely mistaken my man, and 
formed an erroneous judgment of his character, 
With respect to your face and figure, indeed, there 
[ leave the ladies to determine, as being naturally 
best qualified to decide the point; but whether you 
are perfectly the man of sense, and the gentleman, 
is a question, in which I am as much interested a: 
they, and which, you being my friend, Tam of 
course prepared to settle in your favour. The lady 
(whom, when you know her as well, you will love 
as much as we do) is, and has been, during the last 
fortnight, a part of our family. Before she was 
perfectly restored to health, she returned to Clifton. 
Soon after she came back, Mr. Jones had occasion 
to go to London. No sooner was he gone, than 
the Chateax being Icft without a warrison, was be- 
sieged as regularly as the night came on. Villains 
were both heard, and seen in the garden, and at the 
deors and windows. The kitchen-window in par- 
ticular, was attempted, from which they took a 
complete pane of glass exactly opposite to the iron 
by which it was fastened, but providentially the 
window had been nailed to the wood-work, in order 
to keep it close, and that tiie air might be excluded ; 
thus they were disappointed, and being discovered 
by the maid, withdrew. The Jadies being worn 
out with continual watching, and repeated alarms, 
were at last prevailed upon to take refuge with us. 
Men, furnished with fire arms, were put into the 
house, and tle rascals having intelligence of this 
circumstance, beat a retreat- Mr. Jones returned, 
Mrs. Jones, and Miss Green, her daughter, left us 
—but Lady Austen’s spirits having been too much 
disturbet!, to be able to repose in a place, where she 
had been so much terrified, she was left behind. 
She remains with us, till her lodgings at the vicar- 
age can be made ready for her reception. I have 
now sent you what has eccurred of moment in our 
history, since my last. 

I say amen with all my heart, to your observa- 
tion on religious characters. Men, who profess 
themselves adepts in mathematical knowledge, in 
astronomy; or jurisprudence, are generally as well 
qualified as they would appear. The reason may 
be, that they are always liable to deception, should 
they attempt to impose upon mankind, and there- 
fore take care to be what they pretend. In religion 
alone, a profession is often slightly taken up, and 
slovenly ¢arried on, because forsooth, candor 
charity require us to hope the best, ang to 
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yourably of our neighbour, and because it fs easy 
to deceive the ignorant, who are a great majority 
upon this subject. Let a man attach himself to a 
articular party, contend furiously for what are 
properly called evangelical doctrines, and enlist 
himself under the banner of some popular preacher, 
and the business 1s done. Behold aChristian, a Saint, 
4 Phoenix !—TIn the meantime perhaps, his heart 
and his temper, and even his conduct, are unsanc- 
tified; possibly less exemplary than those of some 
avowed infidels. No matter—he can talk—he has 
the Shibboleth of the true church—the bible in his 
jocket, and a head well-stored with notions. But 
che quiet, humble, modest, and peaceable person, 
who is, in his practice, what the other is only in 
his profession, who hates a noise, and therefore 
makes none, who knowing the snares that are in 
the world, keeps himself as much out of it as he 
can, and never enters it, but when duty calls, and 
even then with fear and trembling—is the Chris- 
‘ian, that will always stand highest in the estima- 
‘ion of those, who bring all charactérs to the test 
of true wisdom, and judge of the tree by its fruit. 
You are desirous of visiting the prisoners, you 
wish to administer to their necessities, and to give 
them instruction. This task you will undertake, 
though you expect to encounter many things in the 
performance of it, that will give you pain. Now 
this 1 can understand—you will not listen to the 
sensibilities that distress yourself; but to the dis- 
tresses of others. Therefore, when I meet with 
one of the specious praters above-mentioned, I will 


fa 





send him to Stock, that by your diffidence, he may 
be taught a lesson of modesty, by your generosity 
a little feeling for others, and by your general con- 
duct, in short, to chatter less and do more. 

Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 


70 THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


January 5, 1782. 

My dear Friend, 

Did I allow myself to plead the common ex- 
cuse of idle correspondents, and esteem it a sufh- 
cient reason for not writing, that I have nothing to 
write about, I certainly should not write now. But 
I have so often found, on similar occasions, when 
a great penury of matter has seemed to threaten 
me with an utter impossibility of hatching a Letter; 
that nothing is necessary, but to put pen to paper, 
and go on, in order to conquer all difficaltics, that 
availing myself of past experience, | now begin 
with a most assured persuasion, that sooner or 
later, one idea naturally suggesting another, I shall 
come to a most prosperous conclusion. 

In the last Review, I mean in the last but one, I 
saw Johnson’s critique upon Prior and Pope. [am 
bound to acquiesce in his opinion of the latter, be- 
cause it has always been my own. I could never 
agree with those who preferred him to Dryden, 
nor with others (I have known such, and persons 
of taste and discernment too) who could not allow 
him to be a poet at all.. He was certainly a me- 
chanical maker of verses, and in every line he ever 
wrote, we see indubitable marks of most indefati- 
gable industry and labour. Writers, who find it ne- 
cessary to make such strenuous and painfifl exer- 
tions, are generally as phlegmatic, as they are cor- 
rect; but Pope was, in this respect, exempted from 
the common lot of authors of that class. With the 
unwearied application of a plodding Flemish paint- 
er, who draws a shrimp with the most minute ex- 
actness, he had all the genius of one of the first 
masters. Never l believe, were such talents and 
such drudgery united. But [ admire Dryden most, 
who has succeeded by mere dint of genius, and in 
spite of a laziness and carelessness, almost peculiar 
to himself. His faults are numberless, and so are 
his beauties. His faults are those of a great man, 
and his beauties are such, at least sometimes, as 
Pope, with all his touching, and re-touching, could 
never equal. So far therefore, I have no quarrel 
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But I cannot subscribe to what he 
In the first place, though my me- 


with Johnson. 
says of Prior. 
mory may fail me, I do not recollect that he takes 
any notice of his Solomon, in my mind, the best 
poem, whether we consider the subject of it, or the 


execution, that he ever wrote. In the next place, 
he condemns him fof introducing Venus and Cu- 
pid into his love verses, and concludes it impossible 
his passion could be sincere, because when he would 
express it, he has recourse to fables. But when 
Prior wrote, those deities Were not so obsolete as 
they are at present. His cotemporary writers, and 
some that succeeded him, did not think them be- 
neath their notice. Tibullus, in reality, disbelicved 
their existence, as much as we do; yet Tibuilus is 
allowed to be the prince of all poctical inamoratos, 
though he mentions them in almost every page. 
There is a fashion in these things, which the Doc- 
tor seems to have forgot. But what shall we say 
of his fusty-rusty remarks upon Henry and Emma? 
I agree with him, that morally considered, both the 
knight and his lady, are bad characters, and that 
each exhibits an example which ought not to be 
followed. The man dissembles in a way, that 
would have justified the woman had she renounced 
him, and the woman resolves to follow him at the 
expense of delicacy, propriety, and even modesty 
itself. But when the critic calls it a dull dialogue, 
who but a critic will believe him? Theie are few 
reacers of poetry of either sex, in this country, who 
cannot remember how that enchanting piece has 
bewitched them, who do not know, that instead of 
finding it tedious, they have been se delighted with 
the romantic turn of it, as to have overlooked all 
its defects, and to have given it a consecrated place 
in their menrories, without ever feeling it a burden. 

I wonder almost, that as the Bacchanals served 

Orpheus, the boys and girls do not tear this husky, 

dry, commentator, limb from limb, in resentment 

of such an injury done to their darling Poet. I 

admire Johnson, as a man of great erudition, and 

sense, but when he sets himself up for a judge of 

writers upon the subject of love, a passion which I 

suppose he never felt in his life, he might as well 

think himself qualified to pronounce upon a treatise 
on horsemanship, or the art of fortification. 

The next packet I receive, will bring me, I ima- 
vine, the last proof sheet of my volume, which will 
consist of about three hundred and fifty pages, ho- 
nestly printed. My public entree therefore, is not 
far distant. Yours, WC. 

=== 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF DACTYL & COMMA. 
Mr. OLpSCHOOL, 

We send yona pastoral elegy, in all its primitive sim- 
plicity. It may be, in some degree, incorrect, but, ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnson, we ought not to criticise this 
species of composition with severity, for we may na- 
turally suppose the mind of the author so occupied 
with the loss he laments, as to be inattentive to the 
language, in which he expresses his grief. 

Dacryt & ComMaA. 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A COW. 


Attend, ye sympathising friends, 

With lengthen’d p47z, and open ears; 
My tale of sorrow will require, 

At least a bucket full of tears. 


There liv’d an honest, sober cow, 

Near yonder stack, as people say, . 
Who chew’d her cud with serious face, 

And calmly eat her meadow hay. 


She did not gamble, nor get drunk, 
Was neither given to cards nor wine, 

Was neither quaryelsome, nor rude, 
To hooking she did not incline. 


She did not slander, lie, nor swear, 
Her words were innocent and few, 





In all her actions she behav'd, 


| As circumspective cows should do. 


— 











But all her virtues nought avait, 
The Fates, who over cows preside, 
Had wiil’d her death, and she, poor cow? 
Alas! was taken sick and died! 


Attend, ye sympathising friends, 
Ye friends of oxen, cows, and steers, 
And mourn her virtues with your sighs, 
And salt her beef with briny tears! 


POLITE LITERATURE. 


In the ensuing essay, GotpsmrrH continues his elegant 
and imstructive remarks upon topics of Polite Litera- 
ture. The attention of the curious reader will be re- 
warded by the pertsal of the lessons of a Great Master, 
who, like the “ chorded s'.cll” of the Poet’s Jubal, 
could * speak so sweetly and so well” on every theme 
his Genius inspired. 


[Continued from page 165.] 


Having explained what we conceive to be True 
Taste, and in some measure accounted for the pre- 
valence of Vitiated Taste, we should proceed to 
point out the most effectual manner, in which a 
natural capacity may be improved into a delicacy 
of judgmert and an intimate acquaintance with 
the Beiles Lettres. We shall take it for granted 
that proper means have been used to form the 
manners, and attach the mind to virtue. The heart. 
cultivated by precept, and warmed by example, 
improves in sensibility, which is the foundation of 
taste. By distinguishing the influence and scope 
of morality, and cherishing the ideas of benevo- 
lence, it acquires a habit of sympathy, which ten- 
derly feels responsive, like the vibration of unisors, 
every touch of moral beauty. Hence it is that a 
man of a social heart, entendered by the practice 
of virtue, is awakened to the must pathetic emo- 
tions by every uncommon instance of generosity, 
compassion, and greatness of soul. Is there any 
man so dead to sentiment, so lost to humanity, as 
to read unmoved the generous behaviour of the 
Romans to the States of Greece, as it is recounted 
by Livy, or embellished by ‘Thomson in his Poem 
of Liberty? Speaking of Greece in the decline of 
her power, when her freedom no longer existed, 
he says: 

As at her Isthmian games, a fading pomp! 

Her full-assembled youth innumerous swarm’d, 

On a tribunal rais’d * FLamMintivs Sat; 

A victor he from the deep Phalanx pierc’d 

Of; iron-coated Macedon, and back 

~The Grecian tyrant to his bounds repell’d. 

In the high thoughtless gaiety of game, 

While sport alone their unambitious hearts 

Possess’d; the sucden trumpet sounding hoarse, 

Bade silence o’er the bright assembly reign. 

Then thus a herald—** ‘lo the states of Greece 

The Roman People, unconfin’d, restore 

Their countries, cities, liberties, and laws; 

‘Taxes remit, and garrisons withdraw.” 

The crowd, astonish’d half, and half inform’d, 

Star’d dubious round ; some question’d, some exclaim'd 

(Like one who dreaming, between hope and fear, 

Is lost in anxious joy) ‘* Be that again, 

—Be that again proclaim’d distinct and loud!” 

Loud and distinct it was again proclaim’d; 

And still as midnight in the rural shade, 

When the gale slumbers, they the words devour’d. 

Awhile severe amazement held them mute, 

Then bursting broad, the boundless shont to heav'x 

From many a thousand hearts ecstatic sprung! 

On ev’ry hand rebellow’d to them joy; 











The swelling sea, the rocks and vocal hills— 
—Like Bacchanals they Hew, 

Each other straining in a strict embrace, 

Nor strain’d a slave; and loud acclaims, till night, 
Round the Proconsul’s tent repeated rung. 


To one acquainted with the genius of Greeee, 
the character and disposition of that polished peo- 
ple, admired for science, renowned for an une xtin- 
guishable love of freedom, nothing can be more 
affecting than this instance of generous magnani- 
mity of the Roman people, in restoring them un- 
asked to the full fruition of those liberties, which 
they had so unfortunately lost. 





* His real name was Quiwrus FLaAmiivs. 
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The mind of Sensibility is equalgy struck by the 
generous confidence of Alexander, who drinks 
without hesitation the potion presented by his phy- 
sician Philip, even after he had received intimation 
that poison was contained in the cup; a noble and 
pathetic scene! which hath acquired new dignity 
and expression under the inimitable pencil of Le 
Sueur. Humanity is melted into tears of admira- 
tion by the deportment of Henry LV of France, 
while his rebellious subjects compelled him to form 
the blockade of his capital. In chastising his ene- 
mies, he could not but remember they were his 
people ; and knowing they were reduced to the 
extremity of famine, he generously connived at the 
methods practised to supply them with provisions. 
Chancing one day to ineet two peasants, who had 
been detected in these practices, as they were led 
to execution they implored his clemency, declaring 
in the sight of Heaven, they had no other way to 
procure subsistence for their wives and children. 
He pardoned them on the spot, and giving them 
all the money that was in his purse, “ Henry of 
Bearne is poor (said he); had he more money to 
afford, you should have it—go home to your fami- 
lies in peace; and remember your duty to God, 
and your allegiance to your sovereign.” Innume- 
rable examples of the same kind may be selected 
from history, both ancient and medern, the study 
of which we would therefore strenuously recom- 
mend. 

Historical knowledge indeed becomes necessary 
on many other accounts, which in its place we will 
explain: but as the formation of the heart is of the 
first consequence, and should precede the cultiva- 
tion of the understanding, such striking instances 
ef superior virtue ought to be culled for the perusal 
of the young pupil, who will read them with eager- 
ness, and revolve them with pleasure. ‘Thus the 
young mind becomes enamoured of moral beauty, 
and the passions are listed on the side of humanity. 
Meanwhile knowledge of a different species will 
go hand in hand with the advances of morality, and 
the understanding be gradually extended. Virtue 
and sentiment reciprocally assist each other, and 
both conduce to the improvement of perception. 
While the scholar’s chief attention is employed in 
learning the Latin and Greek languages, and this 
is generally the task of childhood and early youth, 
it is even then the business of the preceptor to give 
his mind a turn for observation, to direct his pow- 
ers of discernment, to point out the distinguishing 
marks of character, and dwell upon the charms of 
moral and intellectual beauty, as they may chance 
to occur in the Classics that are used for his in- 
struction. In reading Cornelius Nepos and Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, even with a view to grainmatical 
improvement only, he will insensibly imbibe and 
learn to compare ideas of greater importance. He 
will become enamoured of virtue and patriotism, 
and acquire a detestation for vice, cruelty, and cor- 
ruption, The perusal of the Roman story in the 
works of Florus, Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus, will 
irresistibly engage his attenuon, expand his con- 
ception, cherish his memory, exercise his judgment, 
and warm him with a noble spivit of emulation. He 
will contemplate with love and admiration the dis- 
interested candour of Aristides, surnamed the Just, 
whom the guilty cabals of his rival Tbemistocles 

exiled from his ungrateful country by a sentence of 
Ostracism. He will be surprised to learn, that one 
of his fellow-citizens, an illiterate artisan, bribed by 
his enemics, chancing to meet him in the street 
without knowing his person, desired he would 
write Aristides on his shell (which was the method 
those plebeians used to vote against delinquents), 
when the innocent patriot wrote his own name 
without complaint or expostulation. He will with 
equal astonishment applaud the inflexible integrity 
of Fabricius, who preferred the poverty of innocence 
to all the pomp of affluence, with which Pyrrhus 
endeavoured to seduce him from the arms of his 
country. He wil approve wih transport the noble 
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generosity of his soul in rejecting the proposal-of 
that prince’s physician, who offered to take him off 
by poison; and in sending the caitiff bound to his 
sovereign, whom he would have so basely and cru- 
elly betrayed. 

In reading the ancient authors, even for the pur- 
poses of school education, the unformed taste will 
begin to relish the irresistible energy, greatness, 





and sublimity of Homer, the serene majesty, the 
melody, and pathos of Virgil, the tenderness o! 
Sappho and Tibulius, the elegance and propricty 
of Terence; the grace, vivacity, satire, and senti- 
ment of tlorace. 

Nothing will more conduce to the improvement 
of the scholar in his knowledge of the languages, 
as well as in taste and morality, than his being 
obliged to translate choice parts and passages of the 
most approved Classics, both poetry and prose, es- 
pecially the latter; such as the orations of Demos- 
thenes and Isocrates, the Treatise of Longinus on 
the Sublime, the Commentaries of Caesar, the 
Epistles of Cicero and the Younger Pliny, and the 
two celebrated speeches in the Catiliuarian conspi- 
racy by Sallust. By this practice he will become 
more intimate with the beauties of the writing and 
the idioms of the language, from which he trans- 
lates; at the same time it will form his style, and 
by exercising his talent of expression make him a 
more perfect master of his mother tongue. Cicero 
tells us, that in translating two orations, which the 
most celebrated orators of Greece pronounced 
against each other, he performed this task not as a 
servile interpreter but as an orator, preserving the 
sentiments, forms, and figures of the original, but 
adapting the expression to the taste and manners 
of the Romans:—* Jn guibus non verbum frro verbo 
necesse habut reddere, sed genus omnium verborum 
vimgue servavi;” “ in which I did not think it was 
necessary to translate literally word for word, but I 
preserved the natural and full scope of the whole.” 
Of the same opinion was Horace, who says in his 
Art of Poetry, 


Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres 


Nor word for word translate with painful care— 


Nevertheless, in taking the liberty here granted, 
We are api to run into the other extreme, and sub- 
stitute equivalent thoughts and phrases, till hardly 
any features of the original remain. The meta- 
phors of figures, especially in poetry, ought to be 
as religiously preserved as the images of painting, 
which we cannot alter or exchange without destroy- 
ing, or injuring at least, the character and style of 
the original. 

In this manner the preceptor will sow the seeds of 
that taste, which will soon germinate, rise, blossom, 
and produce perfect fruit by dint of future care and 
cutivation. In order to_restrain the luxuridncy of 
the young imagination, which is apt to run riot, to 
enlarge the stock of ideas, exercise the reason, and 
ripen the judgment, the pupil must be engaged in 
the severer study of science. He must learn gec- 
metry, Which Plato recommends for strengthening 
the mind, and enabling it to think with precision. 
He must be made acquainted with Geography and 
Chronology, and trace Philosophy through all her 
branches. W£uthout geegraphy and chronology he 
will not be able to acquire a distinct idea of history ; 
nor judge of the propriety of many interesting 
scenes, and a thousand allusions, that present them- 
selves in the works of genius. Nothing opens the 
mind so much as the researches of philosophy ; 
they inspire us with sublime conceptions of the 
Creator, and subject, as it were, all nature to our 
command. These bestow that liberal turn of think- 
ing, and in a great measure contribute to that uni- 
vetsality in learning, by which a man of taste 
ought to be eminently distinguished. But hstory 
is the inexhaustible source, from which he wiil 








progress of the human mind, the constitution of 
goversment, the rise and decline of empires, the 
revolution of arts, the variety of character, and the 
vicissitudes of fortune. 

The knowledge of History enables the Poet not 
only to paint characters, but also to describe mac. 
nificent and interesting scenes of battle and adyey. 
ture. Not that the poet or painter ought to be 
restrained to the letter of historical truth. History 
represents what has really happened in nature; the 
other arts exhibit what might have happened, with 
such exaggeration of circumstance and feature, Qs 
may be deemed an improvement on nature? byt 
this exaggeration must not be carried beyond the 
bounds of probability; and these, generally speak. 
ing, the knowledge of history will ascertain. J; 
would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
find a man actually existing, whose proportions 
should answer to those of the Greek statue, distin. 
guished by the name of the Apollo of Belvedere; 
or to produce a woman similar in proportion of parts 
to the other celebrated piece called the Venus de 
Medicis; therefore it may be truly affirmed, that 
they are not conformable to the real standard of 
nature: nevertheless every artist will own that they 
are the very archetypes of grace, elegance and sym- 
meiry; and every judging eye must behold them 
with admiration, as improvements on the lines and 
lineaments of nature. The truth is, the sculptor 
or statuary composed the various proportions in 
nature from a great number of different subjects, 
every individual of which he found imperfect or 
defective in some one particular, though beautiful 
in all the rest; and from these observations, cor- 
roborated by taste and judgement, he formed an 
ideal pattern, according to which his idea was mo- 
delled, and produced in execution. 

Every body knows the story of Zeuxis, the fa- 
mous painter of Heraclea, who, according to Pliny, 
invented the chiaro oscuro, or disposition of light 
and shade, among the ancients, and excelled all his 
contemporaries in the chromatique, or ert of co- 
louring. This great artist being emploved te draw 
a perfect beauty in the character of Helen, to be 
placed in the Temple of Juno, culled out five of 
the most beautiful damscls the c ty could produce, 
and, selecting what was excellent in each, combined 
them in one picture according to the predisposition 
of his fancy, so that it shone forth a model of per- 
fection-* In like manner every man of genius, 
regulated by true taste, entertains in his imagina- 
tion an ideal beauty, conceived and cultivated as 
an improvement upon nature: and this we refer to 
the article of invention. 

It is the business of Art to imitate Nature, but 
not with a servile pencil; and to chuse those atti- 
tudes and dispositions only, which are beautiful and 
engaging. With this view we must avoid all dis- 
agreeable prospects of nature, which excite the 
ideas of abhorrence and disgust. For example, a 
painter would not find his account in exhibiting the 
resemblance of a dead carcase half consumed by 
vermin, or of swine wallowing in ordure, or of a 
beggar lousing himself on a dunghill, though these 
scenes should be painted ever so naturally, and 
all the world must allow that the scenes were taken 
from nature, because the merit of the imitation 
would be greatly overbalanced by the vile choice of 
the artist. ‘here are nevertheless many scenes 
of horror, which please in the representation, from 
a certain interesting greatness, which we shall 

endeavour to explain, when we come to consider 
the sublime. , 





* Praebete igitur mihi quaeso, inquit, ex istis virgini- 
bus formosissimas, dum pingo id, quod pollicitus sum 
vobis, ut mutum in simulacrum ex animali exemplo ve- 
ritas transfera'ur Ile aurem quingue delegit—-Neque 
enim pucavit omnia, quae quareret ad venustatem, uno 
in corpore se reperire posse; ideo quod nihil simplici im 





derive his most useful knowledge respecting the ; 
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ge ere oninibus ex paribus periegtum matura eapolivit: 
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ems to vie with her in creating such a striking 


ustly termed imitative, even in the article of inven- 


ore we to judge every production by the rigor- 
ales of nature, We should reject the Iliad of 
4 . . the Aneid of Virgil, and every celebrated 
oe of antiquity and the present times, because } 
wat no such thing in nature as an Hector or 
sain talking in hexameter, or an Othello in 
. verse: we should condemn the Hercules of 
een and the Miser of Moliere, because we 
. knew a hero so strong as the one, oraw retch 
, sordid as the other. But if we consider poetry 
,an elevation of natural dialogue, as a delighttul 
“yicle for conveying the noblest sentiments of he- 
isi and patriot virtue, to regale the sense with 
ye sounds of muste al expression, while the fancy 
“wvisned with enchanting images, and the heart 
aemed with rapture and ecstasy, We must allow 
pat poctt'y 1s a perfection to which nature would 
Hadly aspire » and that though it surpasses, it does 
deviate from her, provided the characters are 
mred with propriety and sustained with genius. 
waracter’s therefore, both in poetry and painting, 
ny be a little overcharged or exaggerated with- 
wt ofering violence to nature: nay, they must be 
sarverated in order to be striking, and to preserve 
ye idea of imitation, whence the reader and spec- 
or derive in many instances their chief delight. 
fwe meet a common acquaintance in the street, 
»sce him without emotion; but should we chance 
yspy his portrait well execut d, we are struck 
sith pleasing admiration. In this case the pleas- 
» arises entirely from the imitation. We every 
a hear unmoved the natives of Ireland and Scot- 
uid speaking their own dialects; but should an 
‘solishman mimic either, we are apt to burst into 
loud laugh of applause. being surprised and tickled 
the imitation alone; though at the same time, 
cannot but allow that the imitaticn is imperfect. 
Ye are more affected by reacing Shakspeare’s 
scription of Dover Cliff, and Otway’s picture of 
e Old Hag, than we should be, were we actually 
laced on the summit of the one, or met in reality 
vith such a beldame.as the other; because in read- 
ng these descriptions we refer to our own experi- 
nce, and perceive with surprise the justness of the 
mitations. But if it is so close as to be mistaken 
rnature, the pleasure then will cease, because the 
juazss OF imitation no longer appears. 
Aristotle says, that all poetry and music is imi- 
tion,* whether epic, tragic, or comic, whether 
ocal or instrumental, from the pipe or the lyre. 
e observes, that in man there is a propensity to 
mitate even from his infancy; that the first per- 


W 


ptions of the mind are acquired by imitation; and | ‘ ' 
: : ) , ; plexia on sacred occasions alone? Why call in the 


eems to think that the pleasure derived from imi- 
tion is the gratification of an appetite implante< 
bynature. We should rather think the pleasure it 
ives, arises from the mind’s contemplating that 
xcellency of art, which thus rivals nature, and 
semblance of her works. Thus the arts may be 
ion: for, in forming a character, contriving an in- 
ident, and describing a scene, he must still keep 
lature in view, and refer every particular of his in- 
ention to her standard; otherwise his production 
ill be destitute of truth and probability, without 
Lich the beauties of imitation cannot subsist. It 
il be a monster of incongruity, such as Horace 
ludes to, in the beginning of his Epistle to the 
Bis0s : 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne ; 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici? 
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Suppose a painter toa human head 

Should join a horse’s neck, and wildly spread 
The various plumage of the feather’d kind 
O’er limbs of different beasts absurdly join’d; 
Or if he gave to view a beauteous maid 
Above the waist with every charm array’d ; 
Should a foul fish her lower parts unfold, 
Weuld you not laugh such pictures to behcld! 


The magazine of Nature supplies all those ima- 
res, which compose the most beautiful imitations. 
This the artist examines occasionally, as he would 
consult a collgction of masterly sketches; and se- 
lecting particulars for his purpose, mingles the ideas 
with a kind of enthusiasin, or ro Sifax, which is 
that gift of Heaven we cail Genius, and finally pro- 
duces such a whole, as Commands admiration and 
applause. 


[The following remarks from the pen of the Reverend 
SypNney Sir, iate Fellow of New Collewe, Oxon, 
are brilliant proofs of his good sense and eloquence. 
He is accounting for the coldness or inditierence with 
which Sermons ace generally received. | 


To other causes of the unpopularity of Sermons 
may be added the extremely ungraceful manner, 
ia which they are delivered. The Mngtlish, gene- 
rally remarkable for doing very good things ina 
very bad manner, seem to have reserved the ma- 
turity aud plenitude of their awkwardness, for the 
pulpit. A clergyman clings to his velvet cushion 
with either hand, keeps his eye rivetted upon lis 
book, speaks ef the ecstacies of joy and fear with a 
voice and a face, which indicate neither, and pinions 
his body and soul into the same attitude of limb, 
and thought, for fear of being called theatrical and 
afiected. The most intrepid veteran of the priest- 
hood dares no more than wipe his face with his 
cambric sudarium. If, by mischance, his hand 
slip {vom its orthodox gripe of the velvet, he draws 
it back as from Liquid brimstone, or the caustic iron 
of the law, and atones for this indecorum by fresh 
inflexibility and sameness. Jt is no wonder, then, 
that every semi-delirious sectary, who pours forth 
his animated nonsense, with the genuine look and 
voice of passion, should gesticulate away the con- 
gregation of the most profound and learned divine 
of the established churcia, and, in two Sundays, 
preach him bare to the very sexton. Why are we 
natural everywhere but in the pulpit. No man 
expresses warm and animated feelings any where 
else, with his mouth alone, but with his whole body ; 
he articulates with every limb and talks from head 
to foot with a thousand voicese Why this holo- 


aid of paralysis to piety? Is it a rule of oratory 
to balance the style against the subject, and to han- 
dle the most sublime truths in the dullest language 
and the driest manner? Is sin to be taken from 
men, as Eve was from Adam, by casting them into 
a deep slumber? Or from what possible perversion 
of common sense, are we all to look like field 
preachers in Zembla, holy lumps of ice, numbed 
into quiescence and stagnation ? 

But it is theatrical to use action, and it is me- 
thodistical to use action. 

True; but if heteredox preachers and profane 
players express what they have to say in a manner 
more congenial to the feelings of mankind than we 
do ourselves, we should imitate them, with those 
alterations and modifications required by the differ- 
ence of circumstances. ‘The association would 
soon be buried in the superior excellence derived 
from the imitation; it would never exist very 
strongly; for no passion is ever painted so warmly 
in the pulpit as on the stave, and therefore need 
not be expressed sO Vioicntly. or in a Manher so 
nearly approaching to what we call raz. But it 
it could possibly happen that a jong and grave ex- 
hortation, whether religiov’s or moral, could be in- 
ivoduced into a play, I have no.doubt that Garrick 
would have delivered it. and Kemble would now 


deiiver it, in a yauch More solemn impressive man | 


‘and chambers of the soul. 
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ner than the most celebrated clergyman of Great 
Britain. We have cherished this contempt for 
sectaries, and persevered in this dignified tameness 
so long, that while we are freezing common sense, 
for large salaries, in stately palaces, amidst whole 
acres and furlongs of empty pews, the crowd are 
feasting on ungrammiatical fervour, and illiterate 
animation in the crumbling poverty of the metho- 
dists. If influence over the imagination can pros 
duce these powerlul effects; if this be the chain by 
which the people are dragged captive at the wheel 
of enthusiasm, why are we, who are rocked in the 
cradle of ancient Genius, who hold in one hand the 
book of the Wisdom of God, and in the other grasp 
that eloquence which ruled the Pagan world, why 

are we never to rouse, to appal, to enflame, to 

break through every barrier up to the very haunts 

if the vilest interest 

upon earth can daily call forth all the powers of the 

mind, are we to harangue on public order and pub- 

lic happiness, to picture a reuniting world, a resur- 

rection of souls, a rekindlinge of ancient affections, 

the dying day of heaven and earth, and to unveil 

the throne of God, with an apathy, which we nei- 

ther feel nor show, in the most trifling concerns of 

life? ‘his surely can be neither decency nor piety, 

but ignorant shame, boyish bashfulness, luxurious 

indolence, or uny thing but propriety and sense. 

There is, I grant, something discouraging, at pre- 

sent, toa man of sense, in the sarcastical phrase of 
Popular Preacher. But I am not entirely without 

hope that the time may come, when energy in the 

pulpit will be no Jonger considered as a mark of 
superficial understanding; when animation and af- 

fectation will be separated; when churches will 

cease, as Swift says, to be public dormitories; and 

sleep be no longer looked upon as the most colive- 

nient vehicle of good sense. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


{The following is the most perfect plan ever projected 
in America, of a Reading Room. A scheme so hoe 
nourable to the Proprietor, so auxiliary to Literature, 
and so useful to the Public, we ardently hope will be 
amply patronized. ] 

FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
PROPOSALS 


FOR ESTABLISHING A PUBLIC 
READING ROOM, 


BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


By EZRA SARGEANT, No. 39, Waill-street, 
New-Yorke 

The Proprietor engages to provide a convenient 
Room, of easy access, over his Book-Store, which 
shall be kept open, during the summer, from 8 
o’clock A. M. till 7 o’clock P.M. and from 9 o’clock 
A. M. till 9 o’clock P. M. during the winter, when 
fuel and candle-light will be supplied. 

The Reading Room shall be furnished with seats, 
tables, paper, pens and ink; and thg Daily Papers 
published.in this city, together with the following 
Gazettes trom the neighbouring States: 


Port Folio 
Washington National 
Intelligencer 
Norfolk Public Ledger 
and 
Charleston Courier. 


The Salem Register 

Boston Refiertory 

Boston Chronicle 

Philadelphia U. States 
Gazette 

Aurora 





AMERICAN PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONSe 
New-York Medical Repository, 
Carfienter’s United States Review, 
Brown's Philadeifpihia Magazines 


BRITISH PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
T: ae S merenggesere snepat, Magazines. 
Monthly. and Lady'e:. -°S-- 
Th: British Critic, Afonthly, 
Anti-Jacobin, Edinburgh, 

and Lelectic 


Reviews. 
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Two London Newspapers, two French do. Steele's | 


Army and Navy Lists, London Booksellers’ Cata- 
logues, (ce, Sc. We. 


Which Gazettes, Magazines, &c. shall be bound 
in semi-annual volumes, and preserved for the use 
of the room. 

The Subscribers shall moreover be entitled to the 
privilege of perusing the Stock Books, and New 
Works imported for sale in the Book-Store. It be- 
ing expressly understood, however, that such works 
shall be carefully used, and on no condition taken 

out of the Reading Room. 

' Arrangements have been made to obtain a con- 
stant and early supply of the before mentioned pe- 
riodical publications, the assortment of which shall 
be progressively increased, as encouragement may 
afford. -The most prominent and interesting lite- 
rary and political pamphlets, published in the United 
States, shall also be procured, for the gratification 
of the taste and curiosity of the Subscribers. 

The advantages attending the establishment of a 
Public Reading Room are so obvious, as scarcely to 
require acomment. Professional gentlemen, and 
such whose avocations or inclinations may lead them 
to the central parts of the city, will experience con- 
siderable accommodation, in the use of an apartment 
appropriated to their reception—which will afford 
net only an agreeable lounge, but the association of 
congenial minds, and the gratification of perusing 
the principal European and American Periodical 
and Diurnal Publications, of every political distinc- 
tion, at an expense little exceeding the price of a 
single daily paper. Should this attempt meet with 
success, the proprietor pledges himself to devote 
every farthing, beyond the actual expense of the 
establishment, to provide maps, charts, and such 
standard works as may enhance its value and repu- 
tation. From humble beginnings, the most useful 
institutions have arisen—and it is confidently trust- 
ed, that unremitted efforts to merit public patronage 
will be crowned with success. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
S Crs. 
Annual Subscribers 10 00 
Monthly do. ° , | 
Weekly do. O 
Daily do. ; 0 
Single Reading : 0 6 
The Room wil! be opened on the Ist day of July 
next, when subscriptions are to be paid, in advance, 
for the year. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


The following animating exhortation sublimely 
and beautifully urges us to daring enterprize and to 
cheerful resignation. 

It is natural to every man to wish for distinction ; 
and the praise ‘of those, who can confer honour by 
their praise, is, in spite of all false Philosophy, sweet 
to every human heart. Give a loose, therefore, if 
you are young and ambitious, to that spirit, which 
throbs within you; measure yourself with your 
equals; and learn, from frequent competition, the 
place which naiure has allotted to you; make of it 
no mean battle, but strive hard to strengthen thy 
soul to the search of truth, and follow that. Sexrc- 


TRE OF ExCELLENCE, WHICH BECKONS THEE ON | 


BEYOND THE WALLS OF THE WORLD, to SOME- 
THING BETTER THAN MAN HAS YET DONE. It 
may be thou shalt burst out into light and glory at 
the last. But if frequent failure’ convince you of 
that mediocrity of nature, which is incompatible 
with great actions, submit wisely and cheerfully to 
your lot. Let no spirit cf revenge tempt you to 
throw off your loyalty to mankind; and to prefer a 
vicious celebrity to obscurity, crowned with piety 
and peace. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


CANZONET. 


TRANSLATED FROM CAMOENS, BY LORD VISCOUNT 
STRANGFORD.* 


I whispered her my last adieu, 
I gave a mournful kiss; 
Cold showers of sorrow bathed her eyes, 
And her poor heart was torn with sighs; 
Yet—strange to tell—’twas then I knew 
Most perfect bliss. 


For love at ether times suppressed, 
Was all betrayed at this— 
I saw him weeping in her eyes, 
I heard him breathe amongst her sighs. 
And every sob which shook her breast 
Thrilled mine with bliss. 


The sight which keen affection cheers, 
How can it judge amiss? 
To me it pictured hope, and thought 
My spirit this consoling thought, 
That love’s sun, though it rise in tears, 
May set in bliss. 


The following remark applies to the recent his 
tory of our own country, and a bystander may ex- 
claim to dmerica, in the sarcastic words of Horace, 
* Mutato nomine de te veritas narratur.” 

When a Nation once loses its regard for Justice ; 
when they do not look upon it as something vene- 
rable, holy and inviolable; when any of them dare 
presume to /essen, affront, or terrify those who have 
the distribution of it in their hands; when a Judge 
is capable of being influenced by any thing, dut Law, 
or a cause may be recommended by any thing that 
is foreign to its own merits,—we may venture to 
pronounce that such a nation is hastening to its 
ruin. 


The sly humour of the subsequent sneer could 
only flow from the Genius of an Apptson. 

Our Ladies have of late thrown aside the tucker, 
and exposed in its primitive nakedness that gentle 
swelling of the breast which it was used to conceal. 
I observed this, as I was sitting, the other day, by 
a famous she visitant at my Lady Lizard’s; when 
accidentally as [ was looking upon her face, letting 
my sight fall into her bosom, I was surprised with 
beauties, which I never before discovered, and do 
not know where my eye would have run, if I had 
not immediately checked it. The Lady herself 
could not forbear blushing, when she observed by 
my looks that she had made her neck too beautiful 
and glaring an object, even for a man of my cha- 
‘acter and gravity. I could scarce forbear making 
use of my hand, to cover so unseemly a sight. 


A Yorkshire Newspaper contains the pleasant 
account of a considerable augmentation to the pepu- 
lation of that country, at Cheerwel-lane, near Leeds. 
Three pair of twins have been recently brought into 
the world by three ladies, who are all next door 
neighbours. ‘¥he mothers are all mentioned to be 
labouring women. 


We have rarely seen a more happy Anacreontic 
than the following: 


THE BUMPER OF WENE« 


Ye lovers of wine and of friendship and joy, 
Let Greek and let Latin no longer annoy, | 
Dull epics of Homer and Virgil resign— 
Our song is in praise of a Bumper of Wine. 


Your deep metaphysics serve only to show 
How little their studious votaries know. 

We ask not if matter and spirit can join— 
We find them unite in a Bumper of Wine. 





* The Editor will omit no opportunity of testifying 
his admiration of the Genius of this young nobleman, 
the friend of dnacreon Moore, and the darling of the 











most mediiluous Muse. ' 





For Pike and fer Euclid not one of us cares 
Farewel to their angles, lines, circles, and squa 
Plain nature will teach us to form a curve ling re, 
Or a circle of friends, round a Bumper of Wine 


Let Enfield investigate physical laws, 

For every phenomenon guess at a cause; 

Suffice it for us that the fruit of the vine, 
When press’d, will produce us a Bumper of Wine 


Physicians may swear to secure us in health; 
They care for no more than a gripe at our wealth. 
Emetics and opiates they may enjoin— 
But these are contain’d in a Bumper of Wine, 


Our good natur’d souls no contention shall draw 
Around the drear mazes of labyrinth law; 
On quarrels let Lawyers and Judges refine, 
But we'll drown all our’s in a Bumper of Wine, 


The truths we revere of religion sublime, 

But Solomon says for all things there’s a time; 
And Paul has prescrib’d to a brother divine, 
For the sake of the stomach, a Bottle of Wine, 


May bards ne’er be wanting to furnish a song, 
To carry life easy and smoothly along ; 

Yet they need no longer invoke the coy nine, 
For Helicon’s fount is a Bottle of Wine. 


Here’s a Bumper to Our’s and to Honesty’s friend; 
May health and contentment forever attend; 
Whatever the orbit in which he may shine, 

May he ne’er want a friend er a Bottle of Wine. 


[ Boston Palladium, 
FARMER BONAPARTE. 
From a London Paper. 


Since Mr. Pitt has turned Farmer, the Chie 
Consul has also given his attention to egricultun 
fursuits; but he has not so fairly obtained his farm 
or followed his business. Mr. Pitt rents his pre 
mises, and we make no doubt he will pay the rent 
like an honest man; but Bonaparte entered upon 
his by force, pretending he was the rightful heir 
At a time when the children of the family to which 
the estate belongs were quarrelling about the con 
duct of it, it having been grossly mismanaged, an¢ 
in danger of falling into the hands of foreigner 
Bonaparte stepped forward, assisted by some sol 
diers, boasted of his fortune, terrified the owne 
with dread of his witchcraft, and pretending the 
had granted him possession, drew up for himself 
lease for ten years, during which time he engage 
to put the farm in the best. possible state of repair 

He immediately set about hedging and ditching 
but in denking he was not very successful. _ He 
planted the hedges with Legislative and Tribunat 
shrubs ; and, apparently gave them a good root if 
the earth, but he has since chilled their growth 
He cut a Senate ditch, which, while it was to drain 
the lands of waters that might do mischief, we 
also to form a reservoir of that most necessary 0 
all articles, occasionally to refresh and revivify the 
plants that might be in a course of vegetation. ! 
his farm-yard he was equally industrious. He di 
not turn off all the old servants, but kept such 0 
them as he thought would be useful. He resolve 
to become t considerable breeder. His sheeft he 
fattened with Aofe, which greatly improved them 
for fleccing ; but his most favourite scheme was \ 
procure a cross breed in his pigs, between the Koy 
alist Pigs and the Jacodin Pigs. From this he ex 
pected admirable fork, fer the support of his 0 
table; but although both fed with eagerness on the 
food he has thrown to them, the breed has not suc 
ceeded. He has lately shown very considerable 
skill in keeping quiet his own live stock by layinf 
a trap for a Fox, once the dread of all such farmet 
as Bonaparte, but which now goes perfectly tame. 

The first thing he did in his field practice, W4 
to enclose the common land, telling the po 
tenantry by surrendering their rights to him, th 
should be better provided for; harrowed all ov¢ 
their little gardens, rooted out every little privileg 


i and mowed down every blade of free graes to whi 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


¢ one could lay frersonal claim. The parson of | land and more live stock than he can manage to . 7 hens from his head in a trice 
y carish, called Liberty of the Press, preaching | advantage, we trust his avarice will never be fur- And plung‘d in the river his Hat. 
Aw this cruel conduct, was chained and sent | ther gratified. He had better cultivate the land he ‘ch 
a and another parson appointed, who preaches has, than covet that of every thriving farmer in his ele ssc Oger va ag aay tar 
iy in favour of the Chief Consul. neighbourhood. And he dropt in the river his Wig 
Farmer Bonaparte began to manure his farm — In attempting to get cut his Hat. 
ththe dung of despotism, from which sprung up The following was composed in Italian by Sir 

jentiful crop of fears. These produced large | Wirrpriam Jonxs. We are solicitous to obtain a His breast it grew cold with despair, 
yns of Money at market. He sowed many JT \ sronalntion. a - in his ms madness sat, 
mises, trom which he reared very considerable . ef a “ hag his Cane, 
ae, but they die so soon, that he finds it neces- TERZETTI. o swim with his Wig and his Hat. 
ie to have half a dozen crops a year, in order to Gia rosseggiava intorno all’ orrizzonte ditty 


Maat . : ‘ori 1 rubini 
) W stock. His hofte f so Dolce color d’oriental rubini, PERJURY EXCUSED BY 
provided ns a ck hae ofies, though o E innsnai a} blade padre di Fetonte Ju .. x SED BY SIR JOHN SUCKLINGe . 
gishable a nature, are, however, the most mar- Spargea l’Aurora rose e gelsomini: Alas! it is too late! I can no more . 
aabley and they are greedily purchased by all Cantando a gara amorosetti Jai Love now than I have lov’d before: 
ntsof people; but it is thought they will not long Sen gian di ramo in ramo gli augellini, My Flora, ’tis my fate, not I; é 
»insuch high request. He is very anxious to Quando presso al ruscel cosi cantai: oan what you call i fa is 9c 
ees rs “ Ahi. Ni fo of zzosetta am no monster sure, I cannot shew 

voduce morals; but the spoil is found unfaveura- "§ wine cedidehatiah'* a tabsace) Two hearts, one I already owe 

» their or yi ; ’ wee 
le for thelr eI owth. W ith his utmost efforts he Quando ti vidi pria sopra Verbetta. And 1 have bound myself with eaths and vow’d 


snnot cure the smut in wheat, it prevails through- Pien di viole e di ligustri il grembo, Oftener, I fear, than Heaven has e’er allow’d, 
wt the farm. His corn is large in the ear, but it Tessendo un’ amorosa ghirlandetta, That faces now should work no more on me, 

nes to chaff when brought for use. The large Sedevi, oimé! sotto un soave nembo poy if they could not charth, or I not see. 

wp of feace, which he has lately reaped and ex- Di rose, e la tua mano alabastrina I ade y i ar oper’ shall cP eu  agntc x 
wrted over to Europe, is full of insects, and of an Sostenea di tua gonna il ricco lembo, hate Sagi ing hp Aetaetn® px, nla — eae 


” ae . E sulla mano era la guancia inchina, Oh no, ’tis equally impossible that I 

jurious taint, insomuch as to prove very detri- Qual fior che pende sul nativo stelo, Should love again, or you love perjury. 
mental to the health of those who feed on it. It Che imbianca, o gelo o pioggia cristallina. __ — 
is thrown Germany into a low fever, England Scendesti allor cred’ io dal terzo cielo SONG. BY THE SAME. 
to a raging fever, and the Swiss, Italians, Dutch, Per ingannar gl’ incauti € rozzi petti; . : ; Sar 4 
Baniards, &e. it has threwn into a consumption. . O la sorella del gran Dio di Delo, Ret 4° sen oi? ac we heart, 

: colei fosti che ne’ boschi eletti ince I cannot have thine: 

Mitcir lungs are in such a state they cannot speak. Di Ciproe Pafo per Adon sospira. For if fiom, poles 400 will. not pert, 
his is said to be very much the eonsequence of Dacché mirai tuoi risi leggiadretti, Why then shouldst thou have mine? 
he use of the drill plough, and of the enormous Rauco era il suon di canna e flauto e lira; 
rowth of those weeds called feffies or soldiers. Né piacque pili ’usata compagnia. Yet, now I think on’t, let it lie, 
tthis present moment he is engaged in rearing Or ogni pastorella che mi mira To find it were in vain, 


. . . i ia maliconia; ’ hief in ei " 
bwers, and abeve all he is anxious to succeed in Si buris'deila mia ; For thou’st a thief in either eye 


ma . a Ché fra romiti monti, e sopra il sasso W ould steal it back again. 
he cultivation of the Corona Imperialis, or Imperial Sempre sfogando nett y hae saath’ mins 3 
rowne 


Ed erro, non so dove, passo passo, 

Having arranged his farm tolerably well, he Piangendo si, che da sua stanza nera 
uned carcase butcher, and made a contract with Eco risponde a’ miei singulti: Ahi lasso! 
Mr. Melas, in the plains of Marengo, ef such vast Ah, se mai mi dara la donna altera 


. . a ‘ i baci, lche pit desio, 
wot, that he immediately took it into his head, eae a al has Maianiehete, 


¢ could purchase all the neighbouriag farms. He Canterd lietamente il fausto Dio Det Lene 6 FEED © ENOET, 

pught Belgium, a piece of Germany, Savoy, &c. D’amore: Amor risponderanno i colli: Fr I ag ae b lv’d 

hat his own farm might lay within a ring fence ; Vedranno i vezzi nostri, e’l gaudio mio py eps ee resoly’d, 

ut having purchased the Cisalpine farm, he claimed  cpepage Reig SF Saat eat. 

edmont, as his of right, and about this there had att Then farewel Care and farewel Wee, 


arly been warm disputes—Bonaparte is a better The following scarce and very humourous poem { I will no longer pine, 
iwyer than a farmer, (except that he understands | js worthy of the facetious CHArLEs Corron, Esq. For ¢2 believe have her Seagt 
He sclence of threshing ) and having gained most} He is describing a ramble in Wales, and hence As mach as she Bas mine, 

the causes he has tried before Chief Justice Mars, } takes occasion to draw the picture of the horse his — 

ty few will enter a suit with him. He is now | guide rode; an animal of the same class with Rosi- SNUFF. BY SOUTHEY. 
bing possession of the farm of Switzerland, under | nante, or rather that beast, who bore the redoubtable A delicate pinch! oh how it tingles up 
retence of shewing the owners how to cultivate | Sir Hudibras. The titillated nose; and fills the eyes 
heir land. In draining the farm of Holland, as a And breast, till in one comfortable sneeze, 
riendly act to a neighbour, it is thought he will cut A guide I had got, who demanded great vails The full collected pleasure bursts at last! 
How , : oaks For conducting me over the mountains of Wales; Most rare Columbus! thou shalt be for this 
wn all the denks, and carry away the whole séock. ili hi 
le lately sad » bill thr Napa . Twenty good shillings, which sure very large is, The only Christopher in my calendar. 
? lately Carried a ult rough the I arlizment of} Yet that would not serve, but I must bear his charges; Why, but for thee, the uses of the nose 
hatisbon,, for dividing, allotting and inclosing cer-| And yet, for all that, rode astride on a beast Were half unknown, and its capacity 
ai commonable and waste lands lying in the parish | The worst that e’er went on three legs I protest: Of joy. The summer gale that from the heath, 
f Germany, for the express purpose of helping It certainly was the most ugly of jades, At mid-noon glittering with the golden furze, 
imself to a slice in the first instance, and civi His hips and his rump made a right ace of spades. Bears its balsamic odour but ate a0d 
his frjendl q ’ 8'VINE | His sides were two ladders, well spur gall’d withal, Not satisfies the sense; and all the flowers, 
peces to all us irmendaly dependants. ; i His neck was a helve, and his head was a maul: That with their unsubstantial fragrance tempt, 
But of all objects, that the nearest his heart is,} For his colour, my pains and your trouble I’ll spare, And disappoint, bloom for so short a space, 
b obtain possession of the farm of Britain: If he| For the creature was wholly denuded of hair; That half the year the nostrils would keep Lent, 
ud but this, he would be Jord of the manor of Ey-| And, except for two things, as bare as my nail, But that the kind Tobacconist admits 
pe. Unfortunately for him, Farmer George is| A tuft of a mane, and a sprig of a tail. eat No winter in his work; phan, sleeps 
wt inclined to part with his farm at any pri a Now such was the beast, even such was the rider His wheels roll on, and stil administer 

{ par : Y price, and) With a head, like a nutmeg, and legs like a spider, A plenitude of joy, a tangible smell. 

here is an ugly ditch separating Bonaparte’s pre-! 4 voice, like a cricket, a look, like a rat, 
hiSes from Britain, that deprives him of all hope of | Te brains of a goose, and the heart of a cat: To thee VinGtN1a? miserable realms, 
tering by any quirk or Jaw-suit. ‘The owners of| Even such were my guide and his beast; let them pass They furnish gold for knaves, and gems for fools; 
bonaparte’s farm, and of the farm of Britain, have} The on¢ for a horse, and the other an ass. But thine are common comforts! to omit 
hed their claims over and over again befere Mr. ~ A Ai apes er and ton 5 rhc ee. 

' ; : : : a ‘ uink what the general joy the snuff-box gives 
hief Justice Neptune, and it has always been de- The following is an excellent Quiz upon the af- Europe; and, far above Pizarro’s name, 
ued that this ditch is, and forever shall be, the] fected, minute, and vulgar, style, so much in vogue Write RaLetcu in thy records of renown! 
mndary between the twe farms. Farmer George among modern Bards. Him let the school boy bless, if-he behold 

i his ancestors have ever retained on their side : : His master’s box produc'd, for when he sees 
wnsellors Heart Oak, Jolly Tar, and Cannon, sd me ee ieee ree The thumb and finger of authority ; 
io have never failed to gain the cause in the most nbc wosagh ; Stul sp Se neering, wnen Bet, heed ane wig 


— . .° On the top of his Head was his Wig, Shake all; when, on the waistcoat black, the dust 
th isive manner. Bonaparte wishes for this farm And a top of his Wig was his Hat. _Or drop falls brown, soon shall the brow severe, 


ovel ceeding ly ; as it produces money, ships, colonies, Relax, and from vituperative lips ; 
ileg mdit, commerce, of all of which he is im want. The wind it blew high and blew strong, Words, that of birch remind not, sounds of praise, 
yhi fas it is obvious that he has ten times more As the elderly Gentleman sar, And jokes, that must be laughed at, shall proceed, 
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Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 
And yet not lodge together? 

Oh, Love, where is thy sympathy, 
If thus our breasts thou sever? 





What is Peru and those Golcondan mines 

















































ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REFLECTIONS IN THE CITY. 


Peace to the restless Timon, who frequents 
Sequestered groves, and solitary streams, — 
Breathing disgust with man, and rage against 
Th’ o’erwhelming follies of an insane world. 
His heart o’erflows with charity for brutes; _ 
But man he meets with frowns. Nature’s attire 
His pencil decorates, with ev’ry charm 
That fancy can create. But human life, 

It’s foibles heighten’d, and it’s vices drawn 
With studied zeal, it’s comforts and it’s joys 
Forgot, or hid in gloomy shades, presents 

A cell of madmen and a den of thieves. 

He rather courts the thicket’s deep recess, 

Well suited to his mournful strains. Reptiles, . 
Whose sight is loathsome to the common eye, 
Nourish in him that train of gloomy thought, 
Congenial to his soul’s misanthropy. 

Though from my heart I pity his mistake, 

I Jike not frowns nor stings. I seek with joy 
The noisy stir of men, the city’s crowd, 

And, while I travel through the changing scenes 
That human life presents me still, I find 

The amplest source of knowledge and delight. 


The poet and the sage proclaim, with voice 
Unanimous, these great and useful truths. 
Man is the study fittest for mankind: 
To know ourselves the noblest end of thought. 
To meditate on these no field so rich, 
So boundless, so diversified, as is 
The city’s throng. He then, who flees the scenes, 
Of active life for stones, and brawling brooks, 
And haunts of deer: the misanthrope, who leaves 
The cheerful converse of mankind, the sight 
«“ Of human face divine,” to hear the shrill 
Ear-tort’ring cries of owls, and the rude song 
Of woods, but doats upon an idle dream, 
And wastes the noblest powers of his mind, 
In vain research, and unproductive toil. 
Here, in the conflict of mankind alone, 
Can we trace out their nature. Here alone 
Perceive th’ expansive force of that vast mizd, 
Which elevates him to the height of God. 
Imagination, judgment, mem’ry here, 
Attain their destin'd strength; and all the passions, 
Rouse and enlarge by adverse aims, unnl 
Their latent energies unfold to view. 

Of beoks, th’ exclusive boast of civil life, 
Exhaustless source of wisdom, ornament 
Of youth, of age the solace and support, 
Yielding in ev’ry state, unmingled streams 
Of never-cloying bliss, the city brings 
A large and various store, forever new, 
Food for “ the mind of desultory man.” 
Not as in solitude too oit’ we find, 
To the dull page tied down, so frequently 

erus’d, that the pall’d ear abhors it’s sound. 
But whether we’d hold converse with those minds, 
Who on a nook of earth, at lurope’s verge, 
Nourish’d the flow’r of freedom, and attain’d 
In times remote, in letters and in arts, 
A height unrivalled by modern fame. 
Or those, not far behind, of haughty Rome, 
The only trophies left of her who sway’d 
The empire of the world. Would we pursue 
With arduous step those philosophic paths, 
Where men iong wander’d, in an endless maze 
Of theery—while fancy took the reins 
From reason, till those stars of England rose 
And clear’d the doubtful way. Or rather woo 
Th’ historic muse, whose page embalms the fame 
Of those “ who greatly thought or bravely died.” 
Of those, whose labours have enlarg’d the sphere 
Of human bliss, by the long train of arts, 
By teaching wisdom, or by acting well. 
Would we unbend the mind’s fatigue, and feel 
A mournful pleasure, while the tragic muse 
‘Fhrough fancied woes conducts us, or live o’er 





THE PORT FOLIO. 


The home-felt scenes the novelist displays, 

With a profusion endless, these the city 

Proffers the eager mind. ”Tis bere alone 

Our meals are grected, with the punctual call 

Of those moist folios, whom a single day 

Robs of their taste. Or those, which weeks 

Or months bring round, laden with varied fruits, 
Most grateful to the literary mind. 


W hat time the fair forsake the room, and leave 
The stronger sex to toast, to sing, to drink 
Intoxicating draughts: when some retreat 
To pay their punctual visit to the bed, 

Th’ unerring harbinger of wakeful nights ; 

In search of all the luxury of books, 

My steps conduct me to the tranquil come, 
Where Frankliu’s venerable form invites 

My leisure hours. <A niche well fili’d by one, 
Whose country rear’d the infant pile within. 
Here learning nobly emulates the gods, 

Like them diffusing through the world, from rich 
And inexhausted stores, her glorious gifts. 

But most of all the city life affords, 

Th’ enliv’ning joys that social converse yields. 

The face so often seen insipid grows, 

And conversation bald and wearisome, 

Unless renew’d by novelty. The round 

Of life is render’d dull and spiritless, 

Aud like the inmates of an India ship, 

four tedious months coop’d up at sea, we tire, 

ven at the sight of those we daily see, 

And sigh to hear again a stranger’s voice. 

Here we may saunter forth: And as it suits, 

Canvass the changeful news of war or peace, 

The movements of ambitious powers abroad, 

Or more important counsels of our own. 

Cr if the boist’rous din of politics 

Delight us not, here may we greet the group 

Of hierary minds, congenial 

To our own taste: receiving and imparting 

New pleasures from our former studious toil. 

But ‘tis within the circles of the fair, 

The Sylph of social converse joys to view, 

With fondest rapture, and with partial love 

lier flowery throne erected. Here each grace 

Displays her winning charms, unveil’d. The chaste 

And polish’d virtues stand around, and guard 

iler seat from all licentiousness of act, 

Or tongue. Mirth and good humour reign o’er all, 

\\ uile we run through the trifles of the hour, 

That banish care, and lumanise the soul. 

Nor is amusement all. New Lalias 

And new Mucias here display, that grace 

Of style and wit, that polish'd turn of thought, 

Which once the youthful Tully sought 

Among the Roman faire Without whose aid, 

Learning is cumbersome, and knowledge vain. 
IMLAc. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON A YOUNG LADY REQUESTING THE AUTHOR TO 
WRITE SOME VERSES FOR HERs 


You ask it, and who would deny, 
Or not think himself blest to obey ? 
Tho’ one verse I could only supply, 
That one at your feet I would lay, 


Should Phebus to aid me refuse, 
And the Nine no assistance impart, 
Your name I’d invoke as my Muse, 
And my strains would then flow from my heart. 


But hold, ere I venture too far, 

Ere I tempt without caution my fate, 
Lest iike Phazton dash’d from his car, 

I mourn my presumption too late. 


For Chesterfield tells us, you know, 
*Lis in vain thet our praise is sincere, 
It should be what no others bestow, 
Or the fair are not flatter'd to hear, 
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Should I say that your charms were divine, 
That a fairer the earth never bore, 

You would think I had stolen my rhyme, 
l’or you often have heard it before. 


If I said though your beauty should fail, 
You'd seduce ev’ry heart by your lore, 
An invention so dull you'd bewail, 
You have heard it so often before. 


Should I say that your heart were love’s shrine, 
Where all should bow down and adore, 

Not a smile you'd vouchsafe to my line, 
For you've heard so too often before. 


That your soul to soft pity is dear, 
Nor waits for distress to implore, 
And misfortune has always your tear, 
You have heard very often before. 


Thus you see ’tis in vain that I write, 
Still unworthy the trust 1 must prove; 
For who has not said you unite, 
Wit, tenderness, beauty and love. 


Oh if still you command me to sing, 
Your presence must cheer me the while, 

Irom your lips inspiration would spring, 
And the Muses all live in your smile. 


Then my lays you’d not vainly invite, 
Nor I my presumption deplore, 

ior each moment would give to my sight, 
Perfections I knew not before. 

Ss Ge 
FOR THE PORT FOLI0. 

(Elegiac lines by John Lide Wilson, upon the death of 
an only brother, Benjamin James Wilson, who de 
parted this life the 28:h of April, 1805.-~Aged twelve 
years. ] 

Receive just God, the gentlest youth on earth! 
‘That soul receive which thou thyself hast made! 

A youth, of modest unassuming worth, 

Whose mind from conscious rectitude ne’er 
stray’d. 


The flow’r of virtue just began to bloom, 
Celestial breezes fani’d it’s early morn; 
A ruder blast has giv’n, an early tomb, 
And snatch’d the rese, but spar’d the prickly 
thorn ! 


To mis’ry’s call e’er open was his heart, 
None knew but lov’d him with affection dear, 
Nor saw he e’er a wretch compell!’d to smart, 
But gave relief, or shed a tender tear! 


Blest shade farewel, fer few will follow thee; 
Farewel, since God commands it to be so. 
This simple monument, reccive from me, 
A brother's love—opprest with rending woe! 


EPIGRAM. 


BY A MAN, WHO FORGOT THAT HE HAD SEEN 
MARRIED, 


He, who forgets an injury, 
Is honoured in this life; 

Then, do not blame, but honour me, 
For I forgot my wife. 
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